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five thousand pounds.1 Secondly, his wife brought him
a fortune, which cleared the property of its embarrass-
ments, and presumably left a margin. Thirdly, his
firm and wise conviction of the folly of the South Sea
Scheme did not prevent him from turning his wis-
dom to account by dealing in South Sea stock. "I
have just sold out," he said at one moment, "at a
thousand per cent, and I am fully satisfied." 2 Even a
moderate transaction closed at a profit of a thousand
per cent would produce a substantial contribution
towards the building of Houghton or the purchase of
thirty thousand pounds worth of pictures. Walpole's
success, it should be stated, was not due to any favour
from the South Sea promoters, such as ruined Aislabie,
Oraggs, and Sunderland. They hated him for his unvary-
ing denunciation of their project, and whatever money
he made in this way was due to his own penetration
and the good information which he got from his own
agents. Fourth, when Walpole died, in 1745, he left a
heavy mortgage on Houghton, and a further debt of
fifty thousand pounds. Fifth, he enjoyed the emolu-
ments of his offices for five and twenty years. This
item deserves some examination.

The amount of ministerial salaries in the eighteenth
century is only to be ascertained by search in the obscure
region of the issue books of the Exchequer, reports of

1  This is Coxe's estimate, but in Mr. Ewald's Life of Walpole
(published in 1878) it is stated on the authority of a lately deceased
member of the Walpole family that the rental was under-stated by
Coxe (Ewald, p. 212).    Horace Walpole puts it at a nominal eight
thousand pounds a year.

2  There is a not very intelligible passage in Lady Oowper's
Diary (p, 144) about Walpole's speculations. his hands
